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IT would be difficult to overestimate the 
debt which the arts throughout Europe 
owe to France. In most lands, great 
work in painting and sculpture, literature 
and music, has been produced only during 
a comparatively short period, generally 
some three or four hundred years. But in 
France, a vast artistic activity has been in 
existence, almost from the time of the 
Romans until the present day, the country's 
resources never being impoverished by any 
of her acts of creation, each of these, on 
the contrary, being speedily succeeded by 
another, often as memorable as its immedi- 
ate predecessor. Away back in the era of 
the first crusades, the French were the 



acknowledged leaders of European litera- 
ture, their troubadours then materially 
influencing the minnesingers of the Rhine, 
together with Iberian, and even Scandi- 
navian poets; while considerably before 
the Renaissance really blossomed in Italy, 
France had brought forth many fine 
sculptors, the land having been singularly 
rich in such ever since. And, then, grant- 
ing that, like most European countries, 
she learnt painting from the Munich school, 
has not the pupil been vouchsafed a lon- 
gevity denied to the teacher? In Flanders, 
painting commenced to wane soon after the 
death of Van Dyck, no Promethean torch 
having transpired since to rekindle the 
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once splendid fire; whereas painters in 
France, lately as of old, have shown them- 
selves ever on the alert for evolution and 
progress. They have led the way in move- 
ment after movement, and it was a group 
of Frenchmen who first marshalled under 
the banner of Impressionism. 

There is something thrilling about the 
mere mention of that term, nor is this 
magic which it holds difficult to explain. 
For few things are rarer on earth than a 
lofty and truly impassioned aim, the 
spectacle of some one possessed of this 
being the more stirring, accordingly. And 
a vision of men cleaving to an ideal with 
ardent loyalty, sacrificing much on its 
behalf — that is what is called up in the 
mind on hearing this word, Impressionism. 
Besides, there is a deep fascination in a link 
with the remote past; and a link of that sort 
was forged when, toward the close of the 
last century, a band of painters in Scotland 
manifested discipleship of the French 
Impressionists: a more pronounced disci- 
pleship, probably, than these have elicited 
anywhere else. It must be borne in mind 
that, throughout hundreds of years, Scot- 
land and France were close allies, united 
by their mutual hatred of England; and 
indeed, as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the French poet, Alain 
Chartier, spoke of this alliance as so old 
that its origin was shrouded in mystery, 
adding that the kinship between the two 
countries was among the sentiments most 
passionately cherished in both, one which 
was inborn in their respective peoples, 
rather than assimilated. Now this "An- 
tient League," as it was fondly styled in 
Scotland, inevitably had for long a great 
effect on the arts there, the early Scottish 
epic of "The Bruce," for example, revealing 
a lot of obligation to French verse; while 
James V brought a French master-mason 
to conduct the rebuilding of Falkland 
Palace, countless Scottish architects there- 
after, if not before, evincing a marked 
tendency to derive their ideas from France. 

But if, in mediaeval Scotland, this 
reflection of French influence was approved, 
the like cannot well be said of its revival, 
the day before yesterday. In Scotland, 
as in France previously, Impressionism 
was looked on askance at first, the great 
majority seeing in it no more than so-called 



evasion of difficulties; while even today 
numerous people, caring quite seriously 
for art, believe that Impressionism consists 
simply in the eschewing of accurate drawing 
and modeling, instead rendering only the 
bold outlines of a given theme. That 
belief, however, is somewhat erroneous; 
for the elliptical mode of representation, 
far from emanating from modern France, 
was used splendidly among most primitive 
schools; and what bound the Impression- 
ists together, really the thing which they 
had in common, was their attitude towards 
light, and its treatment in art. Land- 
scapes, prior to their day, had mostly 
enshrined no very brilliant illumination, 
painters apparently regarding the reincar- 
nating of strong sunlight as beyond the 
capacities of the palette; while the aid of 
contrast was employed to suggest even 
this fairly sombre light, its look of bright- 
ness being due to the juxtaposition of 
comparative darkness. But the Impres- 
sionists sought to renounce this time- 
honored subterfuge called chiaroscuro, and, 
eager to give the impression of a brightness 
really equal to nature's, eager to state 
faithfully every, conceivable phase of illumi- 
nation, they gradually evolved a highly 
scientific method, consisting in the adroit 
use, throughout the canvas, of the colors 
actually constituting a ray of sunlight. 
The more enthralled they became by this 
pursuit of theirs, the less interest they felt 
in the linear aspects of their subjects, divers 
men eventually being content merely to hint 
at the human form; and hence, no doubt, 
the widespread confounding of very free, 
simple draughtsmanship with Impression- 
ism. 

Like drawing of this sort, nevertheless, 
the thing these Frenchmen exploited was 
not altogether a novelty, various artists 
having groped toward it before it had 
received a name. Sundry landscapes by 
Rubens, to look no farther into the past, 
show that he felt impatience with the 
mere studio light, seeking to render some- 
thing more brilliant, and doing this in a 
fashion approximating that of the Impres- 
sionists; while the same is even truer of 
Watteau, and in some degree of Fragonard. 
Delacroix was likewise a herald of Impres- 
sionism, others who distinctly anticipated 
the system being Constable and Turner, 
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both of whom were early admired in France; 
and in fact a direct debt to these two was 
acknowledged, gladly and frankly, by the 
Impressionists themselves. Yet, the pris- 
tine efforts of the latter, to repeat, were 
viewed as iconoclastic, and the cenacle 
encountered a generous measure of that 
most bracing of things, a hard fight for 
toleration; while as they were supported 
by several gifted writers, notably Baude- 
laire and Huysmans, news of this battle 
going forward in France was soon noised 
abroad, reaching England and Scotland 
about 1870. The better English painters 
at this time were still largely under the 
domination of the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, a fine group withal, far from calcu- 
lated to look favorably on Impressionism; 
but, in Scotland, the "Antient League" 
presently reasserted itself, for one of the 
greatest of all Scottish artists, William 
McTaggart, heretofore occupied with genre 
pictures, low in tone, precisely drawn, 
now became intoxicated with the aspira- 
tions permeating France, and commenced 
to change his manner rapidly. Never 
accepting quite literally the novel tech- 
nique, he yet created, shortly, a series of 
splendid seascapes, in which the ideal of 
the Frenchmen was realized as fully as in 
any of their own works, these canvases 
by the Scotsman possessing an absolutely 
convincing illusion of blazing sunlight, 
suggested without the aid of the old 
chiaroscuro, and not long afterward 
another eminent painter in the North 
Arthur Melville, slowly shedding all interest 
in line, beginning to care for strong sunlight 
above all else, gratified this predilection 
by hastening to sunny Morocco, thence 
to bring home a grand series of Impression- 
ist pictures. 

Thus was the new banner unfurled in 
Scotland, and the mustering army, in a 
little while, found headquarters in a town 
hitherto but slightly associated with paint- 
ing. Commerce and art are often said to 
be foesi those who say this apparently 
forgetting that Bruges, long one of the 
chief industrial places in Europe, was 
coevally the home of nearly as fine a school 
of painters as the world has ever known; 
while waiving the numerous instances which 
might be given of a like union, is it not the 
case that, wherever traffic with the wide 



world is carried on, intellectual life is 
necessarily kept particularly sharp? Be 
that as it may, it was not in beautiful 
drowsy Edinburgh that the Scottish Im- 
pressionists rallied, but in the smoky 
commercial city of Glasgow. And if no 
writers so gifted as those supporting the 
Frenchmen arose to do likewise for the 
Scotsmen, these were noisily defended by 
Henley in The Scots Observer, started in 
1887, the rising circle of painters almost 
simultaneously founding a journal designed 
to be their organ, The Scottish Arts Review. 
So their doings began to be widely dis- 
cussed, and in 1890, at the great Inter- 
national Exposition at Munich, a worthy 
place was set aside for some of their char- 
acteristic works, the "Glasgow School of 
Painting" becoming thenceforth for awhile 
a familiar term throughout Europe, one 
which was used with special honor and 
frequency among the more discerning 
French critics of art. 

It is good to look back on those days in 
Scotland! A rich seed had been planted in 
a fallow enough soil, there having been few 
good painters in the land since Raeburn, 
Geddes and Thomson, Wilkie and David 
Scott. Was this seed destined, Scotsmen 
found themselves asking, to beget a flower 
which should be the brightest in the bou- 
quet of their country's art? Was the work 
of the child to transcend that of France, 
the parent? These were high hopes, and 
though like most such they were not wholly 
consummated, certainly the advent of 
Impressionism to the North proved in- 
finitely inspiring, giving artist after artist 
a healthy contempt for the trite handiwork 
which had too long held sway; while cer- 
tainly, year after year in the 1890's, the 
walls of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts disclosed an imposing array of good 
Impressionist canvases. The rich color 
of Mr. E. A. HornePs initial work brings a 
joy in the recollection, and one who is Irish 
by birth, yet was long closely connected 
with the Glasgow men, Mr. John Lavery, 
nowadays little more than a fashionable 
portrait-painter, achieved in those bygone 
times, some truly memorable landscapes, 
while delicate moods of nature were 
captured and rendered by Mr. George 
Henry. His best pictures would have 
commanded a word of praise from Corot, 
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who would have been still better pleased 
with some by Mr. E. A. Walton; nor does 
it require any great stretch of imagination 
to see Rubens pausing enraptured before 
the glowing canvases of Mr. W.Y. Macgregor. 
But of these early productions by the 
Glasgow School, surely the most beautiful 
were those of Sir James Guthrie, now 
dealing with the hours of gentler illumina- 
tion, now with the full glory of sunlight, 
as in his immortal "Midsummer": a pic- 
ture which indeed perpetuates the magic 
of that season from which it takes its name, 
and a picture which, if engaging primarily 
by its color — its true sense of a garden at 
the height of its July brilliance — wins 
homage no less certainly by the loveliness* 
of its design. 

For the method of the Impressionists 
tended to stimulate the faculty for design, 
inasmuch as where figures or other objects 
are drawn roughly, just suggested, it is 
doubly needful that they should be ar- 
ranged in eurythmic fashion. And al- 
though, as noted at the outset, this style 
of drawing was a thing which Impression- 
ism acquired sub-consciously, not deliber- 
ately, betimes a firm belief in its superiority, 
over the precise mode, became a recognized 
tenet in the creed of the French group. 
Thus it behooves not to be too severe on 
the world's misunderstanding of the word, 
Impressionist; and if in France, by slow 
degrees, that name was willingly assumed 
by many fine artists — not because they 
were preoccupied with light, simply because 
they practiced elliptical draughtsmanship — 
that is equally true concerning Scotland. 
Among the first there to use Impressionism 
in this sense was Mr. Joseph Crawhall, one 
of the greatest of artists who have depicted 
animals, his cats and dogs and birds, his 
bull-fights and hunting-scenes, all being 
superbly vitalized with but a few signifi- 
cant strokes of the brush. And while 
Mr. Harrington Mann, though usually 
cited as among the Impressionists, in 
reality stands only on the confines of their 
territory, his title to that position con- 
sisting just in the fine simplicity of some 
of his early portraits, it is to no debatable 
land that Mr. J. D. Ferguson belongs. 
He is an Impressionist not merely by rea- 
son of the free drawing in his portraits 
and figure-studies, but by virtue of numer- 



ous pictures whose motif is essentially 
light; while two further men, who have 
played this dual role, are Dr. Frederick 
Porter and Mr. S. J. Peploe, yet another 
man who is largely in touch with the 
Impressionist outlook being Mr. Harry 
Macgregor. The first of this trio has 
charged many of his landscapes with some- 
thing of the immemorial mystery of nature 
and her appeal, and is not that among the 
highest things open to conquest on the part 
of any artist? While a gift somewhat 
akin to Dr. Porter's herein is mirrored in 
divers woodland scenes and the like by Mr. 
Macgregor, exquisite things the best of 
them. And turning to Mr. Peploe, the 
pen does not get the better of one, pour 
ainsi dire, when it is contended that he is 
among the greatest draughtsmen since 
Ingres, and among the greatest colorists 
since Fragonard. Much of his drawing 
has a vigor, a straightforwardness, like 
those in the strongest verse of Dry den, 
much of it has an almost audible rhythm; 
while in a deal of his flower-painting, again, 
the blossoms have a depth of color rivaling 
that in those of de Heem, van Huysum, 
and Rachel Ruysch, possibly a still greater 
virtuoso, in this department of still-life, 
than either of the two men cited before 
her. Moreover, the Scotsman's range as a 
colorist is exceptionally wide, while often, 
studying his art, one is held at gaze by 
shades so subtle that, would an analogue 
be found for them, it were necessary to 
look to the Orient, in particular to the 
woodcuts of the incomparable Utamaro. 

Whilst Mr. Peploe has been evolving his 
wonderful color harmonies, there has 
slowly dawned on Scotland a band occupied 
with monochromatic Impressionism — the 
term being still used in its wider sense — 
the majority of them regarding as their 
leader Mr. James Pryde, an Edinburgh man. 
True that he has frequently used colors, 
yet his paintings are mostly sombre; and 
his peculiar manner in them — his tendency . 
to reduce the human form almost to the 
condition of a silhouette — has yielded such 
striking results that emulation among 
younger artists inevitably began, these 
marking the suitability of the Pryde style 
to pen-and-ink work, and applying it 
thereto accordingly. Very prominent 
among these things, wrought in masses of 
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solid black, are those of Mr. Joseph Simp- 
son, his best being sundry studies of the 
Quaker girl, in her picturesque costume; 
while other clever workers in the field are 
Mr. Monro Orr, and Mr. Lovat Fraser. 
Mr. Alexander Somerville, too, who died 
prematurely a few years ago, did some 
rare things in the mode at issue; but more 
vigorous than his— as good as Mr. Simp- 
son's if not better— are those of Mr. Hal- 
dane Macfall, a man who has been his own 
worst enemy, his voluminous and sparkling 
writings having outshadowed unduly the 
excellence of his drawings. 

And Mr. Macf all's name makes a happy 
conclusion for this little catalogue raisonne, 
for, more than any of the other men 
mentioned since Mr. Peploe, he reveals a 
debt to France. This matter of influence 
is one of which it is easy to say too much, 
there being many cases when the close 
resemblance between different groups of 
artists is merely a coincidence, or simply 
due to each group markedly reflecting 
certain eternal principles. Nevertheless, 
is not art a great chain? Each link in 



some degree dependent on an earlier one. 
And one need scarcely hesitate to reiterate 
that the Scottish Impressionists would 
hardly have discovered their particular 
vision, hardly have figured things just as 
they did, but for the brilliant group which 
preceded them in France; while if the 
Scotsmen seldom soared quite so high as 
their exemplars, many of the excesses of 
these last were triumphantly avoided by 
the former, thanks doubtless to that 
shrewdness which is proverbially a part 
of the Caledonian temperament! Hence 
Scotland ranks high, very high, among 
such lands as have come under the potent 
spell of Impressionism. And those people 
who love the past, those who feel the 
ineffable charm of everything binding the 
present to remote bygone centuries — to 
them is the Scottish Impressionist move- 
ment precious, not just on account of the 
rich crop of beauty it brought forth, but as 
forming a revival of the"Antient League," 
simultaneously reminding that, in all 
Europe, perhaps no country has done so 
much for the arts as France. 
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